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* The Convention of the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Au- 
gust 3rd. Photo-lithographers were present from Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Nashville and 
other distant points. 

George E. Loder, President of the Association, reviewed 
the work accomplished during the year. He cited the 
rapid growth of the industry, the setting up of fair trade 
practices, cost information, cost system and other helpful 
industry machinery. The keynote of his address stressed 
the necessity for establishing fair competition in all large 
trading centers and for continued growth and adherence 
to the basic principles of good business. 

Reports on regional photo-lithographic activities were 
made by Ray Collins, A. H. Mathias & Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Louis Spaulding, of Spaulding Moss Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; James F. Oastler, John S. Swift 
Company, of St. Louis, Chicago and New York; Paul 
Heideke, Washington Planograph Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; A. L. Sauls, Sauls Planograph Company, 
Washington, D. C.; Merle Schaff, Dando-Schaff Printing 
and Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and W. E. 


Soderstrom, executive secretary of the organization. 




















A report on the work carried on during the past year 
included much general industry work which could 
properly be undertaken only by a strong trade associa- 
tion. It included: 

1. The work of coordinating the industry through a 

new industry publication, The Photo-Lithographer. 

2. The bringing into fair competition photo-lithog- 
raphers in local areas and into fair interstate com- 
merce those firms operating throughout the coun- 
try. 

3. The work undertaken to safeguard the industry 
against proposed federal legislation under which 
tariffs produced for common carriers would have 
to be turned out by the letterpress process. 

4. The designing and installation of a uniform photo- 
lithographic cost system in a number of plants. 





9. The educational, promotion and publicity work. 
Courses in selling Photo-lithography were con- 
ducted. Opportunities to address large groups of 
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buyers were solicited. Articles on the photo-litho- 
graphic process were prepared for publication in 
trade papers going to large users of printing. 

6. The maintenance of close cooperation on stabiliza- 
tion work. Education and persuasion have been 
used to good advantage to bring the industry into 
fair competition. 

A program for the association was set up. It was divided 

into nine definite services, three of which are general to 
cover the industry as a whole and six are direct services. 


Capt. L. B. Montfort, Counsel, agreed to mamtain a 
service which should be of inestimable benefit to the 
members of the photo-lithographic industry. He has 
agreed to furnish information on Federal laws affecting 
the conduct of the industry. This particular service at 
this time, and probably for a year or two to come, is of 
vital importance. The authoritative information or in- 
terpretations which Mr. Montfort will send from his 
offices in Washington will be very valuable. 


We publish below the Program as set up. 


GENERAL SERVICE TO THE INDUSTRY 
1. Trade Practices and Trade Relations 


To promote and maintain fair trade practices by 
every lawful means, and to establish friendly relations 
with competitive and allied industries, particularly in 
the Graphic Arts, with a view of the acceptance of 
practical cooperating policies which will be mutually 
helpful. 


2. Business Promotion 


To promote and extend the uses of Photo-Lithog- 
raphy by every means at our command. To assist the 
Photo-lithographers with general sales information 
and to promote the use and acceptance of intelligent 
selling methods. 


3. Public and Industrial Relations 


To safeguard the best interests of the industry by 
lawful means witth regard to unfair proposed Fed- 
eral legislation and to assemble factual statistics per- 
taining to costs and hours and wages of labor to enable 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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the industry to govern itself properly with regard to 
existing laws, and to resist proposed laws that are 
unfair and harmful. 


DIRECT SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


. Accounting and Cost Finding 


This service will enable the member to obtain com- 
parative cost figures. Best methods of keeping ac- 
counts. Each member can obtain one copy of the 
uniform cost system forms. 


Federal Laws Affecting the Conduct of Our Industry 

Legal interpretations as to existing and proposed 
Federal laws as they may apply to your operations 
with regard to taxes, labor, social security, R.F.C. 
financing, and general Federal Government contacts, 
etc. This service alone is of greater value than many 
times the cost of membership. 
Industry Magazine 

THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER, the industry 
magazine, is a part of your membership dues. This 
magazine is chock full of helpful information and a 
medium to disseminate all important general activi- 
ties of the Association and information vital to your 
successful operations. 
Sales Course 

Each member will be entitled to one copy of the 
advanced methods of selling Photo - Lithography. 


ee 


There will be a charge of $1.50 to partially cove 
printing and postage for this complete course, or yo 
may attend the sales course in person while in sesso, 
in New York City by paying a tuition fee of $15.00, 


8. Estimating Course 
May be had by a member on the same basis as the 
Sales Course. 


9. Design and Layout 
This course is in the making, which we anticipate 
will be available under the same terms as the Sala 
Course in the near future. 


Dues for the coming year were established as follows: 

Ten dollars per year for each Multi-Lith, Rotaprint or 
press not exceeding 12x19 in size, two dollars additional 
for each press not exceeding 12x19 in size. 


Twelve dollars and fifty cents for each press larger than 
12x19, including up to 28x42. 


Fifteen dollars per year for each press larger than 
28x42. 


No membership to be less than ten dollars and no 
membership to be more than two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 


The new officers are: Paul A. Heideke, Washington 
Planograph Company, Washington, D. C., President; 
J. W. Edwards, Edwards Bros., Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Vice-President; George E. Loder, National Process Com- 
pany, New York, Treasurer; Louis B. Montfort, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Counsel and Walter E. Soderstrom, New 
York, Executive Secretary. 


The directors for the new year are: Paul A. Heideke, 
Washington, D. C.; J. W. Edwards, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
George E. Loder, New York; Merle S. Schaff, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; J. R. Pigott, Jr.. New York; James F. Oast- 
ler, New York; A. H. Spaulding, Boston, Mass.; R. M. 
Collins, Pittsburgh; Simon Ghertner, Nashville, Tenn., 
and C. J. Herald, New York. 





QUALITY IS IMPORTANT 


* Some samples of photo lithography material produced 
by plants give evidence of the craftsmanship now evident 
in many of our offset plants. Some pieces have come to 
hand which do not reflect credit on the house mailing out 
the material. Slovenly produced work not only reflects 
on a house producing it but plays havoc with the entire 
industry. 

In a field of competition where trade practices and 
prices are on an even keel, the lithographer whose prod- 
uct gives evidence of careful planning and good execu- 
tion has by far the edge on the field. 
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% The thin young man who played a small screen role 

opposite Theda Bara when that “vamp” was considered 

the acme of “it” a quarter of a century ago, was last month 
elected president of the National Association of Photo- 

Lithographers. 

His name is Paul Heideke, of the Washington Plano- 
graph Co. A native of Seguin, Texas, his career has led 
him back and forth across the continent—now in a val- 
iant effort to shake off the remnants of a malarial fever, 
now in search of a job that would promise him perma- 
nence and a future. 

He found that permanence in the photo-lithographic 
business shortly after the war. He had enlisted and was 
accepted, considerably under weight and still carrying 
the germ of malaria which he had contracted some years 
before in Louisiana. Assigned to the Engineers Corps in 
Washington, he applied himself to a photographic detail 
for the duration of the conflict. An honorable discharge 
was granted him on Christmas Eve of 1918. 

Deciding to remain in Washington with his bride of a 
few months, Mr. Heideke jumped from one job to an- 
other until he landed with one of the older photo-litho- 
graphic firms in Washington as an auditor. That was in 
January, 1921. The process intrigued him and its future 
possibilities seemed clearly defined. In his own words, 
his “faith in the ultimate importance and advance of 
photo-lithography” has never wavered. 

Thus, the ex-accountant, shorthand reporter and pay- 
master, finally found his groove in the photo-lithographic 
business. Rising rapidly in his concern, he began to vis- 
ualize the industry’s development and the precaution that 
would result in permanent stabilization. 

Needless to say, that was more easily thought of than 
done. In 1924, together with other forward looking men 
in the field, he made an attempt to organize a local group 
of photo-lithographers. The work was not immediately 
fruitful, but as he describes this initial accomplishment, 
“we at least got competitors together so that they didn’t 
cuss each other behind their backs, but got it off their 
chests, face to face.” 

In spite of frequent setbacks, his conviction that sta- 
bilization for the photo-lithography field was essential 
became stronger and stronger as the years passed. A 
spirit of comparatively friendly competition was then 
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gradually evolved and in this some degree of group bene- 
fit was realized. 

When the NRA came on the scene, Mr. Heideke stepped 
into the breach and went to New York as Washington’s 
representative. He was instrumental in securing a differ- 
ent code classification from that which governed the so- 
called color lithographer. This was essential, he pointed 
out, because of the marked differences that characterized 
the two branches of lithography. 

While the fight to obtain a separate code authority was 
not entirely successful, the photo-lithographers were 
granted a separate code administrative agency, with the 
result that the industry maintained its identity and con- 
tinued its rapid progress toward the front line of the 
graphic arts. ' 

Recognition of his achievements in behalf of industry 
betterment was expressed at last month’s annual conven- 
tion in New York, with his election as president of the 
association. 

Today, the photo-lithographic industry looks ahead 
confidently. Its national association is functioning in har- 
mony with local groups. And Mr. Heideke is as vitally 
interested in the development of the cooperative spirit as 
he was when he first began. 
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New advertising rates for The Photo-Lithographer will be put into effect October 15, 1935. 
Contracts signed before October 15 will be accepted at present low rates. 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS 
ARE RECEPTIVE 
TO CUT-OUTS 


What The Experts Say — 


WINDOW DISPLAY CUT-OUTS 
John H. Platt, Advertising Manager of Kraft-Phoenix Cheese Corp. 


"We are convinced there is no force in advertising so productive in increased sales as 
mass display of merchandise and point of purchase advertising.” 


Mr. H. A. Groth, Wm. H. Rankin Co. 


"The battle of business for 1935 will be fought in the show windows of America’s retail 
stores. 





"The manufacturer who wins position for attractive display of his merchandise . . . 
whether it be on the counter or in the show window ... will win in 1935. 


"Never in the history of American business will the type of display at the point of pur- 
chase count so much for America's leading merchandisers as it will in 1935." 


DIRECT MAIL CUT-OUTS 
B. G. Jonas, Advertising Manager, Clinton Carpet Company 


"The mailing produced a large response and we had a great many requests for addi- 
tional copies from hotel men. Our story was assured of being read because the form 
in which it was presented was interesting enough to command attention." 


Albert Freedman, Sales Manager, Freedman Cut-Outs and Service Die Cutting Co. 


"A pretty advertising piece is of no value to your customer unless it helps to sell his 
goods. Therefore your idea will naturally be one that sells more goods for your customer. 
If your idea does that and the cost is reasonable you are out of the competitive class. 
"National advertisers today use advertising pieces with a cut-out feature because they 
have proven that the cut-out piece received more favorable attention and sold more 
goods than the square piece." 





FOR NON-COMPETITIVE BUSINESS SUGGEST CUT-OUTS 
SERVICE DIE CUTTING CO. 
WaAlker 5-3853 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 

Dies—Die Cutting—Mounting—Finishing To The Trade 
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x A few years ago we emerged from the greatest order 
taking era the world has ever seen. It was followed by the 
so-called “depression” when business sat back and tried 
to catch its breath. Now the new era of salesmanship is 
here. Salesmanship starts where order taking stops. A 
man goes into a store to make a few purchases. If that 
man’s mind was made up to buy before he entered the 
store, then nothing was sold him; but if his attention was 
called to something he did not expect to purchase, then, 
and then only, was a sale made. 

“We maintain a sales organization to keep people from 
buying,” a sales executive remarked only a few months 
ago. 

Real salesmanship will now have its inning. There will 
be one mad scramble for business. 

Consider the place of salesmanship in commercial 
activities. It is represented by three concentric circles, 
the outer one of which represents business building, 
which is defined as the power to make permanent and 
profitable patrons—the obvious aim in every business— 
permanent patrons and each patron profitable. 

Permanency of patronage in the photo-lithographic 
industry, due to the nature of the article, can only be 
secured by making each patron the first link in an endless 
chain to bring in others. In any business, the best place 
to print an advertisement is on the wagging tongue of a 
satisfied patron—then that patron will really become the 
first link we speak of. 

The second circle represents salesmanship. Here is a 
fairly good definition of salesmanship: 

“Salesmanship is the power to persuade people to pur- 
chase at a profit that which is for sale.” It is the ability 
to make the other fellow think the way you want him 
to think on the proposition you are offering. 

Salesmanship is a universal principle. That point does 
not have to be argued any more, as it is universally recog- 
nized. Take salesmanship from the practice of law and 
you have an unsuccessful attorney every time; take sales- 
manship from the medical profession, and you have a 
doctor without any patients; take salesmanship from the 
preaching of the gospel and you have a church full of 
empty pews. 

The body of your business( the outer circle) is busi- 
ness building; the life blood (the second circle) is sales- 
manship; but the heart that pumps the blood of sales- 

manship into the body of business building is “service,” 
the central circle. No man has a right to offer for sale an 
article unless he knows it will be of value to the other 
fellow. The definition of salesmanship is not complete 
without consideration of the element of “mutuality.” 


* THE BASIS OF SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


There are three elements in every sales transaction. 
First there is the salesman, the party of the first part, the 
one that negotiates the transaction. Second, there is the 
customer, or the prospect, the party with whom you nego- 
tiate the transaction. Third, there is the article, the 
goods, or the idea that you want to get the customer to 
accept. There can be no sale made without a meeting of 
the minds, and it is by salesmanship that this meeting of 
the minds is made to take place. 

If the salesman believes in what he has to sell, and the 
customer can be made to believe in the salesman, then 
it is an easy step to persuade the customer to believe in 
the value of the product which the salesman believes in. 

There are four distinct stages through which the cus- 
tomer’s mind passes in the process of making a sale. First 
attention must be called to the product. Then interest 
must be created. After the customer has become inter- 
ested, it is necessary to make him desire the product. The 
final step is to bring him to the point of wanting to pur- 
chase it. No matter whether you are selling lithography 
or ocean liners these four steps must be gone through. 

There are two vital elements which make up the mortar 
to cement together the steps of the sale. These two ele- 
ments are confidence and service. Confidence will get 
business, but it will not keep it. Service, which, in the 
final analysis means satisfaction, will insure the retention 
of the business already gained, as well as being an impor- 
tant phase of further sales to the customer and his asso- 
ciates. 





JOHN S. SWIFT COMPANY TO OPEN 
NEW PLANT 


* On September Ist, the John S. Swift Company, Inc., 
well known planographers, will open its fourth plant, this 
time in Indianapolis at 36 South Pennsylvania Street. An 
efficient offset plant will be established to meet the needs 
in that territory. This company was organized in 1915 
and complete plants are now operating in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and New York. The Indianapolis plant will afford 
customers in that section faster service for the reproduc- 
tion of drawings, graphs, charts, matter already in print 
and similar subjects that are done by the photo-litho- 
graphic process. 

William A. Johnson and Ralph E. McElroy have been 
serving the Indianapolis territory since 1932. Johnson, 
under the new arrangement, will become assistant mana- 
ger of the new plant which will be managed by William 
A. Atkins, who has been moved over from St. Louis 
where he was assistant sales manager. 


"Every man should devote some part of his time to the building up of the industry or profession of which he is a part.” 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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This JIFFY Ink-Well and Applicator 


CUTS DEVELOPING INK COSTS 


@ Results in even spread of the ink— 


@ cuts rag costs— 
@ and prevents soiled hands touching the plate at a critical 
point in processing. 











SPECIAL 


With your order for 
one gallon of JIFFY 
Developing Ink at $8.00, 
we will supply the 
JIFFY Ink-Well and 
Applicator for $3.00. 


Both—one gallon JIFFY 
$11.00. 
This Offer Expires October Ist 


With an Order for 2 Gallons 


JIFFY Developing Ink ‘Q~. 


gal. 





JIFFY Developing Ink is densely Black — develops freely, 
breaking sharp and clean. 


If you are now purchasing developing ink in less than gallon 
containers you are paying a premium for the small packing. 


Order JIFFY in GALLON cans—get the MINIMUM price—and {il] 
the JIFFY ink-well from the gallon can. The ink-well holds one 
pint. The gallon can is equipped with the famous Mano Spout 
for easy pouring. Over two hundred of the largest Lithographers 
now use JIFFY Developing Ink and the JIFFY Applicator, and 
endorse both. 














Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 
63 PARK ROW ge NEW YORK. N. Y. 


or... 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE DEALERS 
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HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE? 


x In order to consider the question of costs intelligently, 
the New York Photo-Lithographers some time ago made 
, study of the time necessary for work operations in 
twenty photo-lithographic establishments operating in 
the New York Metropolitan Area. 

The Secretary spent much time in plants gathering the 
data necessary for the study. In some plants eight or six- 
teen pieces of copy were followed into the camera depart- 
ment to the stripping, tusching, platemaking, etching and 
through the press department to the bindery. The time 
necessary for each operation in these plants was recorded 
with a stop watch. In other plants where the information 
appeared to be reasonable the time experience of the 
plant was accepted. 

Materials used in producing combination work varied 
with the customer’s requirements. Some shops use film 


negatives entirely while others use a heavy percentage of 


paper negatives. The percentage of each as used in each 
shop and the cost of each was obtained. The cost of metal 
for plates and the number of usages obtained from a plate 
varied greatly. Large plants equipped to do their own 
regraining evidenced a cost lower, of course, than small 
plants. 

Some of the plant executives were astonished when the 
time information obtained was applied to a full press 
plate at the economic hourly rates of the lithographic 
industry. One thing becomes evident as a result of these 
studies: Photo-lithographic plants need to install at once 
a uniform cost system. 


ECONOMIC HOURLY RATES 


Camera 24x24 Black & White Work .$6.40 Machine Hour 
20x20 Black & White Work. 4.70 Machine Hour 
is ccn ah cubed sean eek eee 2.25 Man Hour 
i a tak aa 1.70 Man Hour 
Plate Graining .45x65-1 Plate Mach. 2.35 Machine Hour 
45x65-2 Plate Mach. 3.25 Machine Hour 


Photo Composing 22x34............ 3.50 Machine Hour 
Ae 4.00 Machine Hour 
Vacuum Printing Frame 26x30...... 3.00 Machine Hour 


Vacuum Printing Frame 29x36) 

sat oe Frame 36x44 ‘eis 
acuum Printing Frame 41x54 S : 

Vacuum Printing Frame 52x68{°""”” 25 See 


3.75 Machine Hour 


ORC Rp ERP 2.10 Man Hour 

Offset Presses . 
(Single Color) 11x17-14x20....... 2.80 Machine Hour 
(Single Color) 17x22-18x23....... 4.15 Machine Hour 
(Single Color) 19x25-20x30....... 5.80 Machine Hour 
(Single Color) 22x34—29x39....... 6.30 Machine Hour 
(Single Color) 28x42 —i........ 6.80 Machine Hour 
(Single Color) 36x48-35x45....... 7.40 Machine Hour 
(Single Color) 38x52-41x56....... 8.00 Machine Hour 
(Single Color) 44x64—46x6714..... 9.00 Machine Hour 
(Two Colors) 35x45-36x48....... 9.80 Machine Hour 
(Two Colors) 38x52-41x54....... 10.80 Machine Hour 
(Two Colors) 44x64—46x6714..... 12.15 Machine Hour 

Cutting Size Below 50”............ 2.10 Machine Hour 


Cutting Size Over 50”............ 3.10 Machine Hour 








COSTING THE SMALLER PRESSES 


* In a previous issue of The Photo-Lithographer we 
published information on the cost of producing work on 
22 x 34 and 34 x 44 presses. It has been suggested that 
we publish similar information on other size equipment. 
Studies are being made on other size presses and as soon 
as these are ready we will publish them in The Photo- 
Lithographer. 


The cost of producing work on a 17 x 22 or a 19 x 25 
press is shown below. 


No provision in the figures below has been made for past- 
ing up copy, enlargements or reductions, halftones, strip- 
ins, negatives which must be reshot, plates which must be 
remade, washups, ink, time lost because of atmospheric 
conditions or stock variations, bindery work and other 
time elements which do not enter every job. The report 
herewith is an average of the time actually used on put- 
ting a plate through from the camera to the bindery. Stop 
watch used to check time where information appeared 


inaccurate. 





17x 22 PRESS 
Fraction Economic 

of an Hourly Total 
19n93 Presses Minutes Hour Rate Cost 
Came. ........45-. 16 .2666 $3.75 $1.00 
EE etcicncek ae colar .1364 39 
Stripping.......... 24 A 2.25 .90 
Opaquing.......... 24 A 1.70 68 
Plate and Use...... .. _—_...-- -70 .70 
Platemaking..... . . 30 oS 3.75 1.88 
a 18 a 2.10 .63 
Presswork.......... 24 A 5.80 2.32 
>” 6 a 2.10 21 
Paper, 20lb. Bond.. .. _...-- .09 36 
PE ccicssxens 04 8 snees .06 24 
Cost of 100 copies 17 x22 size..........-.----- $9.47 
Cost of 100 copies 814xI11 size.............---- 2.3634 


WAGES 


If an employer wishes to work back to a condi- 
tion of even an approximate prosperity, he must 
take his employees along with him. He must 
realize that their welfare and his are inextricably 


mingled. In order to receive, he must first give. 
The employer, who arbitrarily keeps his payroll 
below what he can reasonably afford to pay for 
services rendered, is acting in a manner contrary 
to his own best interests. 
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* RUDOLPH FRISCHE 


RUDOLPH FRISCHE 


Still active in the photo-lithographic field are a few of 
the pioneers who have been instrumental in the develop- 
ment of this young and vital industry. Trained in litho- 
graphic and photographic processes they were able to 
step directly into photo-lithography, bringing with them 
their experience gained in these other fields. 

One of the most outstanding of these pioneers is 
Rudolph Frische, President of Photo-Litho Service, New 
York City. Mr. Frische is one of the country’s best-known 
authorities on the camera department in the photo-litho- 
graphic process. 

He was born in 1885 in Austria, and received his educa- 
tion in Saxony, Germany. At the age of fifteen he entered 
a photographic art school as an apprentice, learning all 
the branches of the photographic art, including studio 
work, developing, printing, retouching, enlarging, bro- 
mide retouching, etc. 

After finishing his apprenticeship he worked for about 
two years in different photo studios as a retoucher and 
photo-printer. However, he got tired of being forced to 
work on Sundays, and decided to set himself up as a com- 
mercial photographer for a large photo-supply house. 
Here he not only had charge of the photo-finishing de- 
partment, but also gave instruction to amateurs in all the 
new processes which were being developed at the time. 

At this same time he was doing commercial work with 
paper negatives, and three color plates. He also did work 
in all branches of the photo-gelatine process. At home, in 


his spare time, he experimented with the then-called 
photo-zincographic process. At first he worked with , 
smooth plate, but later developed a graining machine hy 
setting a box on a rubber ball, filling it with pebbles anq 
pumice, and shaking it by hand. In spite of its crudity. 
the machine turned out grained plates which were prac. 
tically as good as those in use today. In 1907 he received 
a patent for a reverse process which is used even now in 
the deep-etch method. 

In 1910 Mr. Frische came to the United States and 
entered the photo-engraving field, although still active in 
the development of photo-zincography. In 1912 he made 
plates for the offset press. He also made high-light nega. 
tives through a mechanical attachment capable of making 
halftone and line in one operation. At this same time he 
used the four color process for offset work with good 
results. 

In 1914 he came to New York, working for several years 
as a wet plate operator in different engraving shops. In 
1921 he joined with his brother-in-law in the establish. 
ment of Photo-Litho Service. At first only servicing lithog. 
raphers with zine transfer plates they decided in 1925 to 
install their own offset equipment. From that time on, 
Photo-Litho Service has developed, and Mr. Frische has 
made many contributions to the industry, including a 
non-corroding plate, a green print process, hard albumen 
prints, and non-swelling colloid prints on zinc plates. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Frische is still keenly 
aware of developments in the field. He reads all the tech- 
nical magazines, foreign and domestic, keeps a scrap-book 
of interesting technical articles, and has an extensive 
library of books on the process. He is able to lecture on 
any phase of the graphic art. 

Mr. Frische is the active production head of Photo- 
Litho Service. He states that inasmuch as a good plate is 
the basis of all good lithographic printing, he devotes his 
entire attention to this department, and the press-room 
takes care of itself. 





QUALITY IS IMPORTANT 


* Some samples of photo-lithography material reach 
ing this office give evidence of the craftsmanship now 
evident in many offset plants. Some pieces have come 
to hand which do not reflect credit on the house mail- 
ing out the material. Slovenly produced work not only 
reflects on a house producing it but plays havoc with 
the entire industry. 

In a field of competition where trade practices and 
costs are on an even keel, the lithographer whose prod- 
uct gives evidence of careful planning and good execution 


has by far the edge on the field. 
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a THE MIEHLE Press’ Unit Construction 
7 OFFSET PRESS 


@ Years of engineering experience, plus press- 
building skill and close contact with offset lithographers 
created this latest Miehle Offset Press. Owners’ records of pro- 
duction more than confirm the tested and proven mechanical 
principles of the Miehle Offset Press. Their claims of high sus- 
tained speed with accurate register are evidence of profitable 
performance. 











Miehle unit type construction lets you expand facilities to keep 
pace with trade demands at minimum cost. Units added to pro- 
vide multicolored printing do not lower the speed or disturb 
the register of present units. 








Investigate today the profit-making possibilities of the Miehle 
Offset Press. Write for illustrated folder and full specifications. 











NOTE THE SIZES AND SPEEDS: 


No. 69 — 46x67% 4100 per hour in accurate register. 
No. 57 — 41x55% 4500 per hour in accurate register. 
No. 44—29x43 5000 per hour in accurate register. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Try LEXINGTON OFFSET for your next lithographic job. 


You'll like its cl i ; 
DISPLAY CARDS] ou'll like its clear white color which permits the re 
production of every gradation of tone... every minute 


detail of illustration...and gives powerful contrast in 

















WINDOW STRip, 





y j 
POSTE as] black and white and proper blending of colors. Surface- 
sized, free from lint and stretch, and trimmed square— 
| it affords faithful reproduction in close register printing. 


LEXINGTON OFFSET is a plus-value paper in per- 
formance and economy. Available in standard sizes and 


=z, 
J J 
ax OADSIDES | weights in plain and fancy finishes, white and India tint. 
1 | Send for your copy of the new LEXINGTON OFFSET 
4 


Pa 
Sample Book which illustrates the qualities of this 
CATALOGUES ; ; 
Ls ves ] paper in offset, duotone, line and flat color, multi- 
color work and type. » 
Please address requests to Sales Dept. Z or 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


290 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
} Branch Sales Offices: ATLANTA * BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND «© PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH 


For FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION 


LENINGTON Off SET 


y= rwertrnpw A. TI GNA SE 
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INCREASE THE SALE OF LITHOGRAPHY 


The secretary has been asked to prepare a 
paper for publication in a trade paper which goes 
to every steamship, railroad and other travel 
agency in the country. The subject of the paper 
is "Why Travel Agencies Are Using Lithography.” 

If you know or have contact with an industry 
publication — foods, drugs, cosmetics, tobacco, 
furniture, banking—where the sales advantage of 
using lithography should be told, then please pass 
the word along saying we are in position fo pre- 
pare without consideration a helpful paper for 
publication to that industry on “Lithograph, Its 
Place in An Advertising Budget,” etc. 

We solicit opportunities to serve the industry. 









































It has been said that the bidders who are always lowest 
in bidding for work in almost any industry are those who 
are involved financially with banks, creditors, and others. 

























Get Everything In the Copy with 


HAMMER 


o7/set FILM 


For Line Negatives and Fine Halftones 









Your trade expects perfect reproduction of 
the copy turned over to you. Make sure 
you get everything in the copy. Use 
HAMMER Offset Film. (Also available on 
glass.) 


Send for trial package 








~ REG. TRADE MARK- 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO. 


3547 Ohio Avenue, 161 West 22nd St., 
St. Louis, Mo. New York City. 





































MILTON PAPER 








We Are Complete Stocking Agents for 
THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


ENINGTON OFFSET 


EFRPNATIONAL 


Your Sample Book Is Ready 
ASK FOR IT! 







COMPANY, Inc. 


119-125 West 24th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WAtkins 9-672! 
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Have you received our descrip- 


tive folder which illustrates and 


tells you all about this new 


development in Offset Blacks ¢ 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Makers of 


PULP AND DRY COLORS FOR ALL 
VARNISHES AND DRYERS PRINTING PURPOSES 


Main Office and Factory 
11-21 ST. CLAIR PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Service Branches 


BALTIMORE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON DAYTON 


JACKSONVILLE DALLAS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


=~ 
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PHOTO LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


By GEORGE CRAMER, Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


(. What can be done when a light tint appears on un- 
printed parts of the stock? 






4, The addition of some heavy litho varnish should 
remedy this fault. This could be caused by the im- 
proper ink being used. Certain inks are not suitable 
for lithographic work as they bleed in water and 
might thus cause a tint on unprinted parts of the stock. 
Special finish stocks have a tendency to cause tinting. 
The coatings appear to effect the dampening solutions. 
Slight increases of the acid strength usually are effec- 












tive. 





Q. Can you recommend a varnish or other covering sur- 
face which will not affect the ink lithographed on a 
sheet? (Further inquiry indicates the present use of a 
Shellac Varnish. ) 

4. Anumber of colors used in ink for producing a defi- 
nite tone or density might bleed in alcohol. This is 
most likely what is happening in the above case. The 
ink can be changed to an alcohol proof one or a gloss 
overprint varnish might be used in place of the shellac 
solution in alcohol. 











(). What can be done to stop a plate from gumming up? 
Because of the scum which forms on the plate it is 
difficult to keep the work clean. 

A. The addition of a varnish will help to overcome a con- 
dition of this nature. Would it be possible that too 
much drier might have been used to cause this con- 
dition? Sometimes, more drier is added to an ink than 
is necessary. This excess might induce scumming. 










(). How can we stop picking? 

\. When trouble is encountered with picking or lifting, 
the addition of a little thin lithographic varnish will 
help. If the ink in this instance were too tacky for the 
stock being lithographed, either the addition of the 
varnish mentioned or a small percentage of a com- 
pound would be effective. Sometimes an excess of 

“pressure applied will tend to cause coated stocks to 
pick. If the above suggestions do not help, a change 
in stock might be necessary. 











(. At times our work becomes dim, not clear. The im- 
pressions become hazy and lack strength, in fact the 
fine lines fade out entirely. What can be done with 
the ink to correct this difficulty? 






— 


- Some inks have a tendency to absorb moisture from 
the dampening rollers. Could this have been the cause 
for this situation? A small percentage of heavy var- 
nish might help the condition. Was an excess of paste 
or liquid drier employed? Certain paste and liquid 
driers when used in excess have been known to create 
conditions as outlined in the question. 












Spiral Binding—U. S. Patents Nos. 





COOPERATION 


* A few individuals have given liberally of time and 
money to help organize the photo-lithographic industry. 
Their enthusiasm and hard work deserve the support of 
every photo-lithographic establishment in the country. 
Paul Heideke points out in the paragraphs below his 
views on the cooperation we seek from the industry. 

Our industry being young in its commercial application 
it needs guidance nationally. New means and methods 
and new equipment are being invented in rapid order. 
There must be a national source of information on these 
items in order that the practical ones might receive en- 
couragement while the unworthy should be discouraged. 
The best way to accomplish this is by gathering facts and 
publishing them. 





Our Scot—Collie "Flapper Girl" 
"A beautiful dog, the very soul 
of obedience, joy, devotion 


and loyalty." 


Our industry needs information as to application of 
new Federal laws which are rather numerous in these 
times. Many affect our cost of production, others play 
an important part in the actual conduct of our daily busi- 
ness life. No doubt there are still more to come. A direct 
service is available to our membership in that we will 
give interpretations of these laws as they may affect you. 

In our program published elsewhere you will find the 
valuable and indispensible services to the industry as a 
whole as well as additional service to members individ- 
ually and collectively. 

There is no insurance that you have or can buy that 
gives so much for so little money of protection to your 
present and future activities in this, the Photo Litho- 
graphic industry, as your active membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Photo Lithographers. 

We also need special financial support from those who 
have more to gain than the average, and who will by 
example and action make this Association even more 
effective than we have planned for. It will add to their 
happiness and most assuredly to their money profit. 

We invite your special gift of $50.00 or more in addi- 
tion to your membership dues. It is money that will re- 
turn to you large dividends. Code assessments did cost 
you many dollars for which you could not hope to get 
much in return. Take just 20% of your previous code 
assessments and give it for 12 months as a voluntary gift 
to your own Association, in which your voice is equal to 
any other, and where the men of the industry are lending 
their time, efforts and money to build the industry on a 
sound and practical business basis and preventing chaos. 

The direct service that you will need in a large part, 
could not be bought for ten times the average member- 
ship dues. 

You cannot afford not to do your part. “The more you 
give for good, the more you have.” 


1516932-1942026-1985776. Other Pats. Pend. 
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A LOT CAN HAPPEN IN 
























FIFTY THREE YEARS ? 
As 
phot 

ness 
throt 
cedu 
not ¢ 

The 
The world has changed so much since Siebold’s was established in 1882, se 
ati 
that none of us would know how to act if we suddenly went back to nse 
those days. tives 
. ; et 
But some things never change. 53 years of experience in serving en 
the lithographic industry have not altered our original principle of eo in re 
offering the highest quality and finest service to every customer. Supply price list and Offset J coate 


Specimen Book upon request § curec 
Every ink, every lithographic product we handle is backed by our 


own reputation. Offset Black, which has for 30 years been regarded Fs 
Int 

as more or less of a problem, is no problem to us. We will gladly have oped 
our representative call and give you full details on the various Blacks This 
we manufacture. film « 
Siebold’s roller department is fully equipped to supply your wants Th 
such as Smooth and Grain Leather Rollers, Moleton, and Muslin Covers, ies 
also full selection of Hand Rollers, both Rubber and Leather for trans- phote 
ferers and prover’s use. These are of our own manufacture and our densi 
Arts, 


53 year old reputation is back of every one. 


J. H. « G. B. SIEBOLD, INC. 


Lithographer’s Supplies 






47 WATTS STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Phone WA Iker 5-9474 





OFFSET BLACKS - COLORS - SAFETY INKS - ROLLERS - MOLLETON - DAMPER COVERS - RUBBER BLANKETS 









set 
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NEW FILM 


% Hammer Dry Plate Company announces a new film 
and two new dry plates which have special values for the 

hotomechanical worker. This new emulsion coated on 
glass and celluloid embodies a combination of qualities 
which equal the wet plate, having a very wide latitude in 
processing, giving the highest degree of contrast, clarity 
and opacity, thereby producing quality negatives of very 
fine line work and halftones with dot formations as sharp 
as those rendered by the wet plate. Gradations of tones 
are held from the highest highlights to the deepest 
shadow; pin point highlights, square joined middle tones, 
and pin point shadow dot formations are rendered. 


As those who are familiar with film and dry plates in 
photo engraving or offset making well know, any wooli- 
ness in the dots of screen negatives must be corrected 
through reduction and then intensified. While this pro- 
cedure is effective for elimination of the wooliness, it is 
not desirable as gradation of the negative is easily lost. 
The HAMMER OFFSET FILM, OFFSET PLATE, 
and SUPER PROCESS PLATE, however, yield dot for- 
mation of such sharpness as to make this after treatment 
unnecessary, resulting in increased qualities in the nega- 
tives with a great saving of time in comparison to the 
wet plate process. The OFFSET FILM and PLATE have 
a full orthochromatic sensitivity, or they can be secured 
in regular (color blind) ; the SUPER PROCESS is only 
coated non-color sensitive. These mediums can be se- 
cured with a non-halation coating if desired. 


Another important feature of these new mediums is the 











thinness of the emulsion coating which retains full 
opacity in the core of the halftone dot when dot etched. 
This makes it possible for the technician to work on the 
film or plate to decrease or increase the tone values. 


These mediums are used by photoengravers and offset 
printers in producing line negatives, halftones and the 
key plate of four color process work, for line work in 
photogravure, or anywhere a film or plate of extreme 
density, clarity and wide latitude, is used in the Graphic 
Arts. 





STRIPPING TABLE 


The Gelb Company, 250 West 54th Street, 
New York, has built a Stripping Table which is 


worth an inquiry. We did not inquire as to price 
but if sturdy construction, efficiency and appear- 
ance are criterion, the table is worth whatever is 


asked, 











LABEL MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. ELECTS 
DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 


* The annual meeting of members of the Label Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held at Chicago on July 26th. 
Several amendments to the Constitution were adopted; 
a copy of the amended constitution will be sent to all 
members. The Chicago office of the Association will be 
discontinued July 31st and the records transferred to the 
New York office at 400 Madison Avenue. 

The following were elected to serve as the Board of 
Directors for the ensuing year: 

A. W. Brockway of Muirson Label Co. 

W. E. Craig of Brandau-Craig-Dickerson Co. 

J. C. Doeller of Simpson & Doeller Co. 

Richard Dorsey of United States Printing and Litho- 
graph Co. 

G. K. Horn of Maryland Color Printing Co. 

R. J. Kittredge of R. J. Kittredge & Co. 

C. H. McGill of McGill Lithograph Co. 

C. R. Schmidt of Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

W. L. Taylor of Multi-Colortype Co. 

A. J. Wilmanns of Wilmanns Brothers Co. 

L. B. Woodward of Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President: G. K. Horn of Maryland Color Printing Co. 

[st Vice-President: J. C. Doeller of Simpson & Doeller 
Co. 

2nd Vice-President: W. L. Taylor of Multi-Colortype 
Co. 

3rd Vice-President: C. R. Schmidt of Schmidt Litho- 
graph Co. 

Treasurer: A. W. Brockway of Muirson Label Co. 

The foregoing officers will serve as the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Charles R. Crosby continue as Executive Secretary. 





BUHRKE NOW WITH 
SINCLAIR & VALENTINE 


* Paul D. Buhrke, the most recent addition to Sinclair & 
Valentine Company’s Chicago sales organization, comes 
well qualified to render constructive service to the print- 
ing industry. 

For twenty years he has been with the Pioneer Pub- 
lishing Co. of Oak Park, Illinois, whose plant, the Roto 
Color Press is in St. Charles. While there he acquired a 
thorough training as a printer occupying the positions of 
pressman, foreman, superintendent and manager. 

In addition to being a first class craftsman, Paul is 
known as the Hook and Slice King in golfing circles. In 
his remaining leisure moments he goes boating and fish- 
ing at his cottage on the lake. 
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How many species are we 


BUY printing purely on a price basis. 

Some of you printers may think it’s 

not so pure. Allright then, don’t call 
on me. I'll be able to buy my printing 
just the same and I'll be able to buy it 
at rock bottom prices too, in fact I can 
make my price as low as I care to and 
I'll always find some printer ready to 
take the job at the price I want to pay. 
If you don’t think so just step into my 
office some day and I'll prove it to you. 

Why shouldn't I buy that way? Price 
is the only thing that concerns me. Cer- 
tainly there are only certain kinds of 
printing which can be bought in that 
manner. Very likely my methods would 
not get to first base in the handling of 
printing bought for the purpose of sell- 
ing things. 

My work requires a certain class of 
quality and I get the best in that class. 
When I call in the printers to figure on 
my work, I call only those whom I 
know can give me the kind of work I 
must have. Six of them figure on the 
work on very definite specifications, 
and usually one or two of them are 
hungry enough to take it at a price that 
touches the cockles of my heart. Sure 
they might lose money but that’s their 
lookout, not mine. 

These days of uncertain economic 
conditions have brought prices to me 
which make me feel that I was over- 
paying for my printing before. 

It isn’t a case of,“*Here are our prices, 
Mr. Printing Buyer.” Instead, it’s 
“Well, here’s what we ought to get, but 
how much will you give?” 

He had better worry about the qual- 
ity too, because if it isn’t up to snuff, 
he’s out of luck. 

And when a printer tries to tack on 
some extras, oh boy, he sure has to 
show me. I’m from Missouri when it 
comes to extras. 

I buy printing at the low price and 
then let the printer worry about the 
quality. 


consider an unusual manner. I am 

certain that you will not find very 
many users of printed matter who even 
closely approximate my methods. How- 
ever, I’ve succeeded in building some 
very friendly business relationships 
with my printers and through an 
understanding of each other, we’ve de- 
vised some highly successful and pro- 
ductive printed campaigns, and, after 
all, the true measure of the value of 
printed matter lies in the results it 
produces. 

Here’s about the way it works: 

At the time I am planning my adver- 
tising and sales promotional program, 
budgets are set up for every item. 

Every folder, booklet, broadside and 
even each individual newspaper adver- 
tisement has its allotted appropriation. 

Naturally I have selected a few good 
printers whom I know are equipped 
both mentally and mechanically to give 
me the kind of service I require. 

Suppose on my list there’s a thirty- 
two page booklet covering our full line 
of cook stoves and ranges. It should be 
6x 9. At least half of the items to be 
illustrated should appear in their full 
color. It is designed for retailers to send 
to their customers. 

I call in my four printers. I describe 
the job which we are considering and 
tell them that I have set up a budget 
of six thousand dollars to cover its com- 
plete cost. 

The competition then becomes one 
of not which can make the lowest price, 
but which can give me the most for six 
thousand dollars. One printer may plan 
the job to give me full color on every 
page while another can give me color 
on only half the pages. Still another 
printer plans the form to give me a 
small folder in addition to the booklet, 
all printed at the same time. 


[= my printing in what you may 











AM a buyer of sales — sales made 

through the use of printed matter. 

My personal success naturally de- 
pends upon my ability to successfully 
pull profitable results through the use 
of printing. The degree of that success 
runs parallel with the success of the 
printed ideas. 

My job, then, becomes one of obtain- 
ing the best selling ideas and presenting 
them to our market in the most per- 
suasive and convincing manner. 

It must be remembered that the most 
persuasive idea, the one that should 
bring home the most bacon, is not 
worth anything at all unless it is seen, 
read and understood. 

Therefore, a combination of good 
ideas and a fine presentation is highly 
necessary for the utmost in results. 

A printer of high quality printed 
matter cannot produce the entire job 
for me unless he is creative, nor can the 
printer with exceptional creative abil- 
ity be of complete service to me unless 
he can produce quality work. In either 
case, I would be compelled to buy part 
of the job outside of the printer’s estab- 
lishment. This I don’t care to do, there- 
fore I have selected a group of printers, 
each one of the group possessing the 
combination necessary to produce what 
I want. 

If I should require a campaign of 
direct mail material, I call my printers 
in one at a time and outline the situa- 
tion. I put it squarely up to them to 
submit their suggestions if they wish. 
I give each one the same information 
and then it is purely a speculative prop- 
osition, may the best man win. 

So far, the work has been fairly well 
divided and nobody has lost a thing. I 
keep them interested. If printer A has 
not gotten a job in some time, I sort 
of give him the edge on the next job 
up. That’s the way I buy. 
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buy my printed matter is without 

question the best plan possible. I 
think it is because I’ve tried most every 
workable plan and have found this one 
to be the most economical, the most effi- 
cient and the most satisfactory to every- 
one concerned. 

Of course, like all systems of pur- 
chasing, this one, too, depends upon 
making a connection with a source of 
supply which keys in with our require- 
ments both in equipment and general 
attitude. 

As I said before, I’ve tried practically 
every known system of purchasing 
printing and I have found that printers 
in general are not such a bad lot as most 
buyers like to make them out to be. 
They are no different from men en- 
gaged in any other line of business. 
They are in business to make money. 

It may surprise some buyers of print- 
ed matter to know that every printer 
has a deep rooted, sincere desire to 
cooperate with his customers. Give a 
printer half a chance and he will per- 
form “‘miracles’’ for you. I found that 
out through experience and it was 
through this that I decided upon the 
method that is working out so well 
for me. 

I found the printer whose work, 
equipment and temperament fitted my 
requirements, my pocket book and my 
own temperament. Together we worked 
out all of my printing jobs and prob- 
lems. I found that one permanent cus- 
tomer is worth more to him than a 
dozen transient customers. Realizing 
this himself, the printer has really ap- 
pointed himself the head of my print- 
ing department and on some jobs which 
he feels he should not handle, he will 
tell me so and those jobs go to a smaller 
house. 


| BELIEVE that the manner in which I 


the average buyer of printing does. 

Printing is quite a sizable item on 
our list of advertising expenditures, 
therefore, we have given very serious 
consideration to every angle of its pur- 
chase, its production and its use. 

We are firm in the belief that we 
have invented a method of dealing with 
our printers which secures for us exactly 
the type of service necessary for the 
proper functioning of our printing pro- 
gram. 

Our purchases run into several hun- 
dred thousands of dollars each year, so 
it can be readily seen that economical 
and efficient methods are extremely 
essential. We highly recommend our 
plan. 

Our first job was to find the printers 
who could deliver the goods, in co- 
operation, in ability to think, and in 
ability to produce. Then the next step 
was to devise a working basis that 
would be an amicable arrangement. We 
found the printers. To them we ex- 
plained our work and how much it 
amounted to. We explained that we did 
not want to fuss and worry about prices 
on every job. We asked that they sub- 
mit hourly rates at which they would 
be willing to work for us, with the un- 
derstanding that we would give them 
a certain minimum of business in the 
course of the year. These rates were to 
cover all of the various operations nec- 
essary in the production of our work. 

After we worked out satisfactory 
rates, we agreed to give the printer a 
chance to prove his figures by putting 
them into operation for ninety days. 

When a printer has produced and 
delivered a job, he submits a report 
which shows the number of hours con- 
sumed on each operation. I carefully 
go over the reports, adjusting with the 
printer any discrepancies, and then the 
bill is rendered and passed for payment. 


| BUY a great deal more printing than 


iS right ? 


DON’T buy printing and yet I do. We 

use so much printing in the course of 

the year that we decided quite some 
time ago that the best way to do a thing 
is to do it yourself. So we gathered in 
all of the efficiency experts we could 
find, set our proposition before them 
to shoot at—and believe me they did. 
They went over all of our printing and 
engraving purchases covering a period 
of several years. Some of them recom- 
mended that we install our own print- 
ing department and some informed us 
that it was not an economically sound 
move. The weight of opinion threw the 
balance toward the recommendation 
that we install our own printing de- 
partment, which we finally did. 

Frankly, I don’t know whether to 
say it was a wise move or not. True, 
there are certain advantages to be de- 
rived from having our own printing de- 
partment and, on the other hand, there 
are certain disadvantages. 

True, we are better able to keep our 
promises to ourselves. In this way we 
are able to adhere to certain sales 
schedules which our Sales Department 
sets up. We haven’t the interference of 
other customers’ work and we elimi- 
nate a host of printers’ alibis. 

But, and 4 big but—from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, having our own plant 
has many disadvantages. Our printing 
requirements in the course of a year 
certainly has its peaks and valleys and 
if we are to maintain any kind of a 
printing department we must, during 
the slack, carry quite some non-pro- 
ductive help. 

Also, we cannot produce in our own 
plant, the necessary contributory items 
to a complete printed job. Engravings, 
for example, art work, copy, etc. We 
must go outside for a considerable 
amount of the work. This requires men 
in our organization who are thoroughly 
familiar with all of these items. 






Courtesy Champion Paper Company 
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FUCHS & LANG 


OFFSET-PHOTO LITHO INKS 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


VARNISHES DRYERS 


S pecialized inks for Multilith and Rotaprint presses, and hi gh 5 peed 
offset job presses. 


ZINC AND ALUMINUM PLATES 
Marbles Plain and Grained Abrasives 


OFFSET RUBBER BLANKETS 
Molleton Powdered Sulphur Flannel 


DEVELOPING INK 
Asphaltum Opaque Touche 


SAFETCH SOLUTION 


Eliminates danger of chromic poisoning 
Gum Arabic Polishing Slips Acid Brushes 


LITHOTINE 


A non-irritant, synthetic solvent possessing all the desirable properties of turpentine, 
but better than turps for lithographic purposes. 


LITHO DUBAR 


Protects the design on the plate and insures long runs. 


LITH-BUMEN SENSITIZER AND CHAMPION ALBUMEN 


Positively non-deteriorating 
Sales agents for all products of the Litho Chemical & Supply Company. 
Stocks carried at all branches. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANERS 


Cleans rubber and composition rollers in a few minutes without removing them from 
the press. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
DIVISION GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
100 SIXTH AVENUE e NEW YORK CITY 120 W. ILLINOIS STREET e CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS FORT WORTH SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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ARE YOU WILLING TO LEARN? 


|. Using the economic hourly costs and production 
) standards published in this issue for a 17 x 22 press, 
figure the cost of producing a job under the following 









specifications: 

Name of Job, Broadside 

Size 17 x 22 lithographed black two 

sides on 20 lb. Sulphite bond 

Copies, 800 

Kind of Work: Simple line work 
What will an additional spot of another color cost? 
How much additional will it cost to add a square 
halftone 7” x 10”? 
What will it cost if the job bleeds on all four sides? 
Will there be any extra charge for delivery in one 
day? Two days? 


2, Describe one way of giving different values to parts of 
line copy to be mounted on the camera board and 
photographed in one shot. 


3. If a buyer puts a piece of direct mail material in your 
hands and asks you if it is printed or lithographed, 
how would you determine which process had been 
used in producing the piece? Mention the several ear- 
marks of each process. 


4, The economic hourly rates published in this issue are 
budgeted rates for the industry. What are the eco- 
nomic hourly rates in your plant? In tabular form as 
indicated below show the supporting schedules be- 


4a. 


6. 









hind these rates. (We will be pleased to furnish help 
on this question to members of the Association. ) 
Name at least three advantages of adding color in a 
direct mail job. 

In a few short paragraphs outline several reasons why 
it would be to your customers’ advantage to do all of 
his buying from your house. 

Mention at least four advantages found in the photo- 
lithographic process. Mention some of the limitations 
of the process. Are the limitations those of your plant 
or of the process in general? 

In a current issue of The Saturday Evening Post circle 
and number to tie in with this question: (1) a square 
halftone, (2) a vignette, (3) a silhouette, (4) a com- 
bination, (5) a reverse plate, (6) a box head, (7) 
leaders, (8) italics, (9) bold face type, (10) a process 
plate, (11) register, (12) a cut-in initial, (13) a run- 
around, (14) body type, (15) a caption, (16) a side 
head, (17) a line cut, (18) an ascender, (19) a de- 
scender, (20) a highlight, (21) a bleed, (22) a swash, 
(23) alignment, (24) Ben day cut. 








PRODUCTION YEAR BOOK 


There is a wealth of helpful information for 


production men, salesmen—or in fact anyone hav- 
ing to do with the Graphic Arts Industries in the 
Production Year Book advertised on page 31. 














Center Camera Stripping 


Opaquing Vacuum Press Cutting 





Investment (New) 
Depreciation 714% 
Floor Space 

H. P. of Motors 








Depreciation 
Insurance 
Taxes 

Rent 

Supplies 
Repairs 
Power 
Payroll 

Comp Ins. 





Sub. Total 
|GEN. Factory Exp. 





TOTAL Mfg. Expense 





udgeted Hours 1560 1560 


1560 1560 1560 1560 





Mfg. Cost per Prod. Hr. 





Normal Total Cost 
Per hour including 


|Adm. & Selling O.H. 
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REDUCE — REGISTER TROUBLES 
CURLING - WAVING 


BY USING 


DEVON OFFSET 
MONTGOMERY OFFSET 


WITH MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLLED 





The Verigraph Moisture Control, used at the 
W. C. Hamilton paper mill leaves the correct amount of 
moisture in the sheet to practically eliminate register, waving, 
curling and buckling troubles in offset paper. This is the 
greatest development that has taken place in the manufac- 
ture of printing paper since the offset press was invented. 
Without this control it is impossible to produce the right 
moisture content for the pressroom. (Write for complete 
description.) 
Devon and Montgomery Offset Papers are also sur- 
face sized, of high white color, strength and opacity and 


are run slowly for minimum variation. 
Stocked in all sizes and weights with several fancy finishes. 


W.C. HAMILTON & SONS 


Mills: New York Office: 
MIQUON, PA. 261 BROADWAY 
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% We have received letters from all parts of the continent 
enclosing subscriptions to The Photo-Lithographer. Some 
of the largest merchandising establishments in the coun- 
try have sent in checks subscribing for the publication! 
We are delighted that the industry recognized the value 
of our National Association of Photo-Lithographers. We 
believe membership in the association is returning cumu- 
lative dividends. We publish below excerpts from a few 
of the letters which have come to our office: 
“I have been trying to get time to write and tell you how 
excellent ‘The Photo-Lithographer’ is getting to be. 
Really, the magazine is getting mighty good and I cer- 
tainly hope you will continue to carry on along lines cal- 
culated to educate the sales end of this growing industry.” 
SPAULDING-MOSS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
“The publication is very helpful.” 


WINTHROP MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. 
“We read your publication with a great deal of interest 


and have found some very valuable information therein.” 

J. L. GILLESPIE CO., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
“May I express to you my congratulations on the work 
which you are doing for the photo-lithographers and for 
the intelligent and comprehensive manner in which these 
bulletins are issued. You are doing a real work and it is 
just what some of the other Graphic Arts industries 


need.” 




























REDFIELD DOWNEY ODELL, New York 

“Your publication has proven very helpful and interest- 

ing to us. The copies are bound for office reference so we 
do not want to miss an issue.” 

BRADBURY-WARING, Inc., New Bedford, Mass. 

“I find The Photo-Lithographer very interesting and use- 


ful.” 














; OFFSET REPRODUCTIONS, Inc., New York 
“We think it is a very good magazine and are there- 


%9 






fore... 






MILPRINT PRODUCTS CORP., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
“It contains valuable technical articles from time to 


time.” 







. THE GRIT PRINTING CO., Wichita, Kan. 
There surely is need for such a publication as ‘The 


Photo-Lithographer.’ We find it very interesting and very 
helpful.” 








THERIEN FRERES, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
“I am very glad to report officially that I personally think 
you are doing a very excellent job with the magazine, 
and one which the industry needed, and because of the 
way you are doing it, the industry cannot help but profit.” 


SACKETT & WILHELMS LITHOGRAPHING CORP., New York 
We have enjoyed the copies and feel that it is a very 


worthwhile publication and a real help to the photo- 


lithographer wherever located.” 

sia WILL A. BEACH PRINTING CO., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
We have have found very much value and interest in 
the publication.” 

AMERICAN LITHO & PRINTING CO., Des Moines 


















* ENCOURAGEMENT-WE THANK YOU ALL 


“You may send us a bill for six subscriptions.” Please 
start with the April issue which the writer considers “A 
Text Book.” 
THE LONDON PRINTING & LITHO CO., Limited 
“We wish that we had known about this publication be- 
fore.” 
H. A. ROGERS CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Enclosed herewith is our cheque for $18.00. Please send 
the publication to our salesmen listed below.” 
RICHARDSON, BOND & WRIGHT, Ltd. 
“We wish to take the occasion to congratulate you on the 
new makeup of the magazine. The writer has read this 
very carefully and wishes to congratulate you on the high 
quality of its make-up and contents.” 
THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO. 
“Both Mr. George and the writer are very enthusiastic 
over the work that you have done and are doing for the 
photo-lithographers. The Photo-Lithographer is unques- 
tionably filling a valuable field of its own and we compli- 
ment you highly on it.” 
KNIGHT-COUNIHAN CO., San Francisco, Cal. 
“I think that you have done a very fine job with the 
magazine. I heartily approve of your policy of making it 
a magazine of information rather than of trade news.” 
JONES PRINTING COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 
“We look forward to the receipt of each issue. We never 
fail to get some information from its contents which is 
helpful to us in our daily work. Your association is doing 
a good job for the photo-lithographers and we want to 


give you every cooperation possible.” 


FARWEST LITHOGRAPH & PRINTING CO., Seattle, Wash. 
“We really believe that this magazine is of great value 


to the industry.” 

HOPPE & BRECHT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
“IT am very confident that you are doing work that is 
bearing fruit. There has been too little emphasis on qual- 
ity, and all of us know that the chaotic price condition 


has caused untold difficult.” 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. 
“Congratulations, Sir, on your publication.” 
COURIER-CITIZEN CO., Lowell, Mass. 
“Very glad to have you enter our subscription.” 
FORBES LITHOGRAPH MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 
“The information is of sufficient interest to subscribe.” 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
“Find it very interesting and helpful. Will prove to be a 


valuable aid to the industry.” 
NORTHEASTERN PRESS, Augusta, Me. 
“It fills a definite need in the industry.” 
THE KELLOGG & BULKELEY CO., Hartford, Conn. 
“If all the issues are as good as the one I have, we wish 


it came out every week.” 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING DEPT. OF THE 
UNION BULLETIN, Walla Walla, Wash. 


“Please enter our order for one year’s subscription.” 
THE HALL LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, Topeka, Kan. 

“We have found this to be very educational.” 
MICHIGAN LITHOGRAPHING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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* BUILDING NON-COMPETITIVE SALES 


* It has been said that the essence of good advertising is 
the ability to not only conceive striking new ideas, but 
the knack of absorbing the successful feats of others and 
applying those principles to new and different problems. 
Nowhere is this truer than in the photo-lithographic field, 
where the comparative newness of the process must be 
bolstered by worthwhile advertising ideas that the buyer 


can use. 
After all, for the photo-lithographer to go to his pros- 
t with the oft-repeated story to the effect that the proc- 
ess will enhance certain pieces of literature econom- 
ically, is not enough in itself. The intelligent buyer must 
be more concerned with the effectiveness of what he turns 
out than simply in the price he pays. 

In today’s highly competitive market, the photo-lithog- 
rapher must appear before his prospect in the dual role 
of production expert and advertising counsellor. [deas— 
striking, new, practical ideas—are what attract the pros- 
pect’s attention. As far as he’s concerned, the buyer con- 
siders his problems of paramount importance. The photo- 
lithographer who wants to sell must recognize this angle 
and convince the purchaser that here’s a man who can 
furnish not only the wherewithal to print, but the in- 
tangible appeal that marks the printed piece, as well. 

Confronted with his own business details, his shop 
problems, etc., where is the photo-lithographer to corral 
all these brilliant new ideas? Is he to give up his primary 
production function merely to dish out some new ideas 
for his customers? Not at all. He must simply apply the 
same alertness to his selling efforts that he supposedly 
applies to the output of his presses, his paper purchases, 
ete. 

If he will only look beyond the confines of his own 
plant, the photo-lithographer will see himself enveloped 
in a veritable sea of advertising ideas, and merchandising 
suggestions. Then, if he will only exert the effort neces- 
sary to pluck from this sea those ideas that appeal to him, 
he can build an idea file that will in a brief period ac- 
cumulate more than enough successful plans applicable 
to almost any business he is trying to serve. 

Before us at this moment is a collection of ideas that 
should for the nucleus for such a file. The collection is 
known as the Specimen Packet, gathered by the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association. Convinced of the truth of 
the axiom that opens this article, the organization is at- 
tempting to pick the cream of successful efforts that have 
brought results for other advertisers. Members of the 
association accept the success of these efforts as first hand 
evidence that they deserve a place in anyone’s idea file. 

Let us run through this collection and check the out- 
standing items therein: 

Pharmaceutical and Publishing—An attractive two- 


color, four-page circular, designed to sell a manual to 
physicians. Distribution must be carefully controlled so 
that copies of manual reach members of the profession 
only. This piece was sent to 125,000 physicians and 
pulled 7,200 orders,—each with a two-dollar check at- 
tached. A percentage return of about 534% (which book 
publishers say is very good). Circular included an order 
blank and business reply envelope. Mailed with one-cent 
postage. 

Financial or Personal Service—A self-enclosed mailing 
folder, designed to acquaint prospects with the loan fa- 
cilities of a nation-wide organization. The inside page 
covers the national sales story, while the letter on the 
first fold is individualized for the local office in the city 
where the prospect lives. 

Insurance—A patented mailing piece possessing a 
unique character which has attracted widespread atten- 
tion. 

Recreational or Machinery and General—Four speci- 
men pieces used by an outstanding direct mail advertiser. 
Original treatment of the text matter and the typography 
mark these pieces. 

Business Service—Specimen possesses novelty sampling 
characteristics. A clever fold which brings out the hand 
which in the original mailing sent out by the manufac- 
turer held an actual sample of a pencil wrapped in a card 
container. 

Insurance—One of the clever pieces contained in the 
continuous campaign furnished by this organization to 
its agents. Incorporates a trick use of cellophane. 

Building Materials or Construction—The type of direct 
mail literature which is sent out to architects. This is an 
instance where direct mail is used for publicity purposes 
among architects, and it is not designed to solicit a reply. 
The purpose is simply to give architects the latest avail- 
able and interesting information about floors. Pictorially 
and typographically perfect. 

Machinery and General—A house organ which has 
been termed the most beautiful house magazine produced 
in the United States. 

Thus, in nine samples taken at random, are contained 
ideas which might be profitably applied to eight different 
types of business. This collection is only one idea source. 
Multiply the number of items here by the countless other 
sources available to every photo-lithographer and the re- 
sult looms up as an overwhelming amount of rich pro- 
motional literature. 

By hitching a sales idea to every approach to a pros- 
pect, the photo-lithographer can put his service on a plane 
that will endow the process with even more competitive 
advantages than it now enjoys. 
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MOLLETON 


SIX GRADES IN STOCK AT ALL TIMES — Including the 
Best Qualities of Both Domestic and Foreign Manufacture 


ROBERTS & PORTER, INC. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE LITHO SUPPLY BUSINESS OVER FORTY YEARS 




















NEW YORK CHICAGO 
100 LAFAYETTE STREET 402 S. MARKET STREET 
Telephone: CAnal 6-1646 Telephone: WAbash 6935 


















The Southworth Simplex ee 
CONDITIONS Paper Accurately! 


Much of your work is of a specialized type 
that requires accurate paper conditioning. 





But you must have a paper conditioner 
that not only does the work efficiently but 
at a minimum of production cost. THE 
SOUTHWORTH SIMPLEX, made of the 
finest materials coupled with SOUTH- 


4 Compartment SOUTHWORTH SIMPLEX. . . : 
Capacity 60,000 sheets per 8 hours WORTH high quality workmanship, offers 





you maximum efficiency at low upkeep cost. 


SOUTHWORTH also manufactures Humidifi- Write us today for further information, 
ers, Universal Paper Joggers, Holdfast Hangers, prices and list of satisfied users. "THE 
Punching, Rewad Coenssing ond Poeslecsting §=— gc TETWORTH SIMPLEX guarantees you 


Machinery of all kinds. Special Machines are 


built to individual order. satisfaction. 






Southworth Machine Company, Portland, Maine 
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4 We are receiving many requests for check-up informa- 
tion on the Multilith. Some of our correspondents report 
Multiliths are being installed in the offices of some of their 
best customers with a consequent loss of business to the 
photo-lithographer. We do not doubt but that many 
photo-lithographers will lose some work because of Mul- 
tilith installations. 

One large establishment about two years ago installed 
gveral rotoprints to turn out their own form work. The 
photo-lithographer who had sold the account resigned 
himself to the thought that he would soon lose that vol- 
ume business. After the rotoprint department was estab- 
lished it sent out information to all of its subsidiaries 
saying it now was equipped to lithograph forms required 
in the offices and further suggested that all forms now 
printed should be lithographed in the newly-created de- 
partment. As a result of this inter-ofiice communication, 
the rotoprint department within a short time was over- 
loaded with work. Forms previously printed were turned 
out on the rotoprint. Orders piled in on the reproduction 
department. More help was taken on. An order was 
issued requiring that accurate costs be kept in the depart- 
ment. Costs, quality and service were compared with out- 
side reproduction houses. Reproduction work continued 
to pile into the new department to such an extent that 
the department could not turn out the work. 

The photo-lithographer who previously did the work 
was called in to help produce the overflow work. Be- 
cause of his larger presses and higher quality, he was 
able to make an attractive proposal to the buyer for 
all of his annual reproduction requirements. After the 
costs on the avalanche of very-short-run material were 
available, the photo-lithographer, instead of losing a good 
account, signed a contract for double the previous re- 
quirements. The rotoprints did a swell advertising job. 

The Multilith is doing a good job in advertising the 
photo-lithographic process. It has a place in the litho- 
graphic field and the industry will suffer growing pains 
under new installations. 

Multilith salesmen are doing a creative selling job. 
They are pointing out new ways of making a printing 
device useful, helping create new simplified forms for 
improving the accounting routine and simplifying the 
whole task of doing business. In addition they suggest 
ways and means of testing out advertising and sales pro- 
motion ideas, most of which ideas would never reach a 
lithographer’s press because there is that human element 
which precludes a man from presenting his ideas to the 
outside world many times before trying them out on the 
public because he is not so sure that the idea itself is an 
excellent one. Additionally the building of sales promo- 
tion and the profits that accrue through sales promotion 


* THE MULTILITH 






invariably opens the way for the printer or the lithog- 
rapher to step in with his sales ideas and enlarge the 
picture. Many firms operating Multiliths are getting out 
sales promotion literature on 814 x 11 sheets, sometimes 
in the crudest form. 

In less than one year’s time the results in sales and 
profits from this form of advertising—previously not done 
at all—has caused the advertisers to become more am- 
bitious and the printer or lithographer has found a fer- 
tile mind in which to plant the suggestion that a large 
ornate broadside or brochure be done—and thus has 
secured a profitable piece of printing or lithography 
where he could not possibly have had anything if the 
account had not been thus developed through Multilith 
means, method and help. 

However, from cost data which has come to hand, it 
appears that the Multilith Company is not selling its 
machines on the suggestion that the buyer go into open 
competition with the photo-lithographic industry. In fact 
where the Multilith Company finds the buyer is going 
into competition with the photo-lithographic industry, 
it has referred, for fair competition purposes, the buyer 
to the regional photo-lithographic association. The Mul- 
tilith Company sells negatives and plates to owners of its 
equipment on the following basis: 

Negatives Plate Total 
Simple Line work 10x 12. .. .$1.50 $1.00 $2.50 
























Simple Line work 11 x 14.... 2.50 1.00 3.50 
Halftone work S82 .... 22 1.00 3.50 
Halftone work 10x 12.... 3.50 1.00 4.50 
Halftone work 11x 14.... 4.50 1.00 5.50 













INCREASE YOUR SALES! 


* A little extra effort right now on the sales end of things 
will increase your sales. Sales of photo lithography made 
a profit may properly be termed “Sales.” Sales made at 
a loss should be termed “General Expense.” If a lithog- 
rapher does not know his costs, he cannot, except by 
some miracle, go through many more months. If he does 
know his costs and ignores them, then he is walking along 
the edge of a cliff with his eyes shut. The question is not 
so much, how much more can we increase our sales, but 
how much can we INCREASE OUR SALES AT PRICES 
THAT SHOW A PROFIT. We cannot call our fellow 
lithographer a fool because he quotes lower prices. We 
cannot pass judgment on his prices until we know his 
costs. They may be lower. Under no circumstances should 
sales be made for prices lower than the minimum scale 
of costs established. Hold to the temporary schedule es- 
tablished. Put the emphasis on selling at prices higher 
than Costs. 
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CHAMPION (Sterilized) ALBUMIN 


delivered plates that maintained press production 
during 21 consecutive days and nights of record. 
breaking humidity during July. 





CHAMPION (Sterilized) ALBUMIN has incomparable durability 
and flexibility. 


CHAMPION (Sterilized) ALBUMIN will hold up under forced 
development (ammonia or soda solution), the supreme test of 


adherent properties. 


CHAMPION (Sterilized) ALBUMIN is non-deteriorating, instantly 
soluble and always uniform. 


These attributes made possible “Offset Nickel Deep Intaglio,” 
the nickel-plated, direct-from-negative, press plate that is revolu- 
tionizing “Deep Etch.” 


Simplicity in use is illustrated by this formula: 
Mix 8 liquid ounces of CHAMPION ALBUMIN with 24 ounces of distilled 
water, add 1 ounce Ammonium Bichromate (photo-grade), filter through 
absorbent cotton, gravity 20°. Ready for use. 





CHAMPION (Sterilized) ALBUMIN is now at a new low price— 


$ 00 per gallon 
(9% pounds) 


equal to 4 gallons of coating solution 





Order from the Dealer Nearest You 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO. On Pacific Coast Only 


Div. General Printing Ink Corp. CALIFORNIA INK CoO., Inc. 


All Branch Offices 
AND 


Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 


63 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY BUSY ON 
“NICKEL DEEP INTAGLIO” 


% Much activity is noticeable at the headquarters of 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co., who announced in last 
month’s “Photo Lithographer” the perfection of their 
Nickel Deep method of plate processing. 

The process consists of preparing a photo litho plate, 
from a negative in the customary manner, except that in 
place of egg scale albumin their Champion Albumin 
must be employed. 

After the plate has been developed, etched and 
gummed it is given a nickel bath according to directions 
which they supply. 

The result is an intaglio plate, the image being below 
the background while the background being of indestruc- 
table nickel is not subject to wear by friction. 

Mr. Caton, speaking for his company stated that it had 
been their plan, originally, to arange with commercial 
electro platers located in key cities for servicing the litho- 
grapher with plating service. A survey has convinced us 
however, said Mr. Caton, that this is not feasible as the 
majority of platers are not properly equipped to handle 
litho plates. Since most lithographers prefer to process 
their plates in their entirety, in their own plants, we are 
now assembling complete plating equipment which will 
be offered the lithographic trade at low cost. As soon as 
these units are ready announcement will be made giving 
the trade full details. Press runs made from our Nickel 
deep intaglio plates have exceeded our fondest hopes and 
we anticipate a heavy demand for the process. 

The company’s first complete catalog and price list 
was mailed to the entire trade about the middle of Au- 
























gust. 











FUNCTIONS OF A COST SYSTEM 


* The final objective of any manufacturing firm is to 
sell their product, or services, at a price which will en- 
able them to recover all of the cost of that product, plus 
a reasonable profit. To do this, it is first necessary to 
know just what is the cost and one of the purposes of a 
cost system is to determine the cost. A cost system to be 
of maximum value, however, should not only determine 
the cost but should also develop the cost data in such a 
manner as to assist the manufacturer in securing the 
profit. 

There are three primary functions which any satisfac- 
tory cost system should fulfill for an individual manufac- 
turer and no system is adequate unless it does provide 
for each. 

First—To make possible the securing of an accurate 
cost on each job that goes through the plant in such a 
manner as to provide an intelligent basis for determining 
Proper selling prices. 

















LITHOGRAPHER’S 
““BOILED ACID” 


in crystal or solution form. For 
use in the water fountain to 
prevent scumming. 


Manufactured solely for the 
Lithographic Trade to meet 
their exacting requirements. 


RANDALL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
136 Liberty Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Chemicals for the Lithographer 





Seconp—To enable the accounting department to so 
keep its records as to provide definite statements monthly 
of the exact financial condition (Assets and Liabilities) 
and also an income statement, broken down into Sales 
Profit and Operating Gain or Loss. 

Tuirp—To provide sufficient statistical data to enable 
the executives to exercise close control over the detail 
operation of the business. 





REMEMBER THE FUMES? 


* A new corporation, the RANDALL CHEMICAL COR- 
PORATION, composed of Frank H. Dalldorf, President; 
Norman S. Robinson, Vice-President, and A. M. Rule, 
Secretary and Treasurer, has been set up to supply chem- 
icals to the industry. 

Mr. Dalldorf is the man who began manufacturing 
Boiled Acid for the Lithographers about ten years ago, 
and has been supplying the trade ever since. Prior to this 
time, lithographers in order to avoid the dangerous Nitric 
Acid fumes, were compelled to go to the roof of their 
buildings or out in the yards and “kill” a pot of Nitric 
Acid with either Zinc or Chalk. 

The new company will manufacture this material as 
well as carry a complete line of chemicals for the Graphic 
Arts. All of the officers of the company were recently con- 


nected with the Geo. A. Erkenbrach Co. 
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theyre made of 





BINGHAM Offset Rollers contribute the highest 


RUBBER standard of satisfactory service to the art of 


LEATHER producing the finest lithography. 


VULCANIZED OIL 
These rollers will not chip, split, melt or break 


® Only in BINGHAM Offset , . 
Sudiien cm tak Gee Oe down at the ends, as they are made of Litho-Print 
advantages of Litho-Print— — an exclusive BINGHAM Product. 

the best material ever devel- 

oped for offset roller pur- Your assurance of satisfaction is found in the 


poses. These rollers are NOT ; ‘ o 5 ose 
ante of wthes, eimai experience and reliability of the manufacturer 


oil or leather. responsible for the development and production 
of these outstanding offset rollers. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI DES MOINES KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, O. 
HOUSTON NASHVILLE ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 
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x The last two issues of THE PHoto-LITHOGRAPHER were 
mailed to over 1,000 of the largest buyers of printing in 
the country. Inserts in these issues attracted wide atten- 
tion, several buyers actually came into our offices for 
further information on the photo-lithographic process. 







THe PHoTo-LITHOGRAPHER is possible largely as a re- 
slit of the co-operation given this industry from our ad- 
yertisers. From letters which have come to our office these 
advertisers have received new business from advertising 
placed with us. 








We are indebted to the advertisers who are cooperating 
with us. Their continued support, however, will depend 
upon value received. We wil! appreciate your patronizing 







our advertisers. 





Afga Ansco Corp. 

Barrett Chemical Co., 136 Liberty St., New York 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 75 Duane St., New York 

Colton Press, 114 East 32nd St., New York 

Cooper & Cohen, Inc., 313 West 37th St., New York 

The Craftint Mfg. Co., 210 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 100 Sixth Ave., New York 










* YOU CAN HELP 





Gelb Company, 250 W. 54th St., New York 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., 161 West 22nd St., New York 

Harris-Seybold-Potter, 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio 

International Paper Company, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc., 47 Watts St., New York 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New York 

Lithographic Plate Graining Co. of America, Inc., 
41-43 Box St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Miles Machinery Company, 18 East 16th St., New York 

Milton Paper Company, 119-125 West 24th St., New York 

Polygraphic Co. of America, Inc., 310 East 45th St., New 
York 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New York 

Service Die Cutting Co., 155 Sixth Ave., New York 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11-21 St. Clair Place, New York 

Southworth Machine Company, Portland, Maine 

Spiral Binding Company, Lafayette St., New York 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 261 Broadway, New York 

Zarkin Machine Company, 335 E. 27th St., New York 




































PERFECT HALFTONE NEGATIVE. 








Ts MOST PRACTICAL, EFFICIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL COMBINATION OF 
PERFECT LAMP UNITS AND FLEXIBLE 
STAND EVER ASSEMBLED. 


| ASSURES COLOR SEPARATION OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
j THE DEPTH OF EQUAL LIGHT PENETRATION ASSURES PER- 
_ FECT FIDELITY IN DEFINITION LODGED IN THE DEEPEST 
SHADOWS. BUILDS A SHARP OPAQUE DOT STRUCTURE 

WHICH INSURES THE MOST ESSENTIAL QUALITY OF A 


Send for free illustrated catalog. 
Twenty years satisfactory performance. 


THE GELB COMPANY 


| LAMP 250 WEST 54th STREET . NEW YORK CITY 





FASTEST 

SUPER PRINTING 
LAMP. 

2-IN-1 UNIT 
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Its Name Is 





—— 


SPIRAL BINDING 


Either through stenographers’ notebooks, magazines. 
catalogs or programs of some sort, you have met this 
revolutionizing process. You have probably wondered 
what it was called—and so that its name may be in 
your mind when discussing its convenience with you 
friends, we mention it again: 


SPIRAL BINDING 


We are glad to hear people talk of our product—its 
newness, its smartness and the pleasure it adds to 
your reading cannot but arouse interest. 











If you happen to think of any book which you did not enjoy 
because you could hardly open it—if at any time a program 
dimmed your pleasure because a page slipped back suddenly 
while you were trying to find the name of the artist you were 
admiring—if you gave up a catalog because the object you were 
trying to locate was hidden in between two pages—think of 
Spiral Binding. Think what Spiral Binding could have done for 
you—for your complete reading pleasure—what a valuable help 
it would have been to you. 









Ask for it on your favorite magazine—inquire whether 
it would be possible to have that certain catalog 
bound this new way. 


SPIRAL BINDING 


appreciates your friendship 


& 
SPIRAL BINDING COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
CAnal 6-0867 Lafayette Street New York City 














Chicago Boston Holyoke Philadelphia Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
Spiral Binding is manufactured exclusively under U. S. Patents Nos. 1516932 - 1942026 - 1985776. Other Pats. Pen¢ 
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The Trend... 


is definitely to Miles Machinery 
Company. The number of new 
installations and repeat orders 
on plate making equipment indi- 
cates this. Here is the reason 
for this trend: - - simple, sturdy 
equipment free from all unnec- 


essary gadgets, and well serviced. 
* 

Where can you buy more ? 
* 


Miles Machinery Company 
18 East 16th Street 
New York City 








ZINC AND 
ALUMINUM PLATES 


Ungrained—Grained—Regrained 


SERVICE PLUS 
QUALITY 


Largest in the World 


41-43 Box St. | BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


4260 
Phones: Evergreen 9- 4261 


We make a specialty of graining glass. 



































SUPERIORITY 


COUNTS | 


. . « 

Negatives with 100% Sharpness 
Sharpness is the essential feature of a 
negative. 


Greater Speed 


Means greater production and saving of 
lights and labor. 


Greater Density 


with Better Whites gives a stronger and 
cleaner plate. 


The Best Negative Paper ever manufactured. 
Investigate! 


POLYGRAPHIC CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
FILM DIVISION 


310 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

















